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It would seem to be a condition for his healthy existence, and 
the full development of his intellectual powers, that man should 
be kept in alternate excitement and repose—his mind forced to 
be on the alert—his attention oft aroused by changes and transi- 
tions in external nature. Ina climate so proverbially variable 
as ours, we complain, and, at times, not without reason, of the 
shocks to which our frames are subjected, by numerous and rapid 
atmospherical vicissitudes: and yet, we ought not to envy the 
f people, or individual, whose fate it is to be exempt from the 
skyey influences. The feelings soon harmonize with the objects 
by which their possessor is surrounded. If the fields and groves 
be ever green, the sky of true cerulean, and the whole air re- 
dolent of sweets—the senses, necessarily impressed in a uni- 
form manner, transmit constantly the same materials for the 
mind to form its ideas; and, satiety, followed by indolence and 
apathy, are the almost inevitable consequences. 

Hippocrates, or as he is somewhat affectedly called by the fa- 
culty, the sage of Cos, pointed out very early the operation of 
these causes in forming national character and laws. He con- 
trasted the inhabitants of middle Asia, living in a mild and equa- 
ble climate, abundantly supplied with the products of the soil, 
both for nutriment and the gratification of luxurious appetite, 
with the people of Greece, inhabiting a country broken and hilly, 
with a variable climate, requiring of them continued attention to 


obtain the means of support, and stimulating their invention to 
provide suitable dwellings. 
The same contrasts are drawn by this writer between Europe 





on one side, and middle Asia and Egypt on the other. ‘The ab- 
rupt transitions and extremes in the climate of the former create 
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a necessity for a continued struggle on the part of the inhabit- 
ants, to obviate present inconveniences, and a call for the exercise 
of judgment and foresight, to protect them against impending and 
future ones. With a certain degree of roughness of character, 
are associated great energy and love of inquiry—carried into all 
the concerns of life, and influencing them in the selection of the 
form of government to which they shall be subject. Present 
content, 1nd love of repose, are, on the contrary, predominant 
features in the character of the Asiatics—and hence, their ready 
subserviency to every despet, who with his lawless horde may 
choose to rush down from the mountains, or from more northern 
latitudes, and seize on their country, until climate, and luxurious 
indulgence, render the descendants of the conquerors easy victims 
toa fresher and more warlike swarm. 

Either extreme of climate is unfavourable to the full develop- 
ment and vigorous display of man’s powers. The Laplander 
and the Hindoo—beings, suffering, the one from the benumbing 
effects of cold, the other from the enervation of heat—are in- 
ferior in physical and moral power to their neighbours in varia- 
ble climates. Gustavus Adolphus in vain attempted to raise a 
regiment of Laplanders, and embody them in his army—their 
timidity and destitution of courage were incurable. At this day 
we see, how a few thousands of the Anglo-Saxon race, from the 
variable climate of Europe, govern the millions who compose the 
inhabitants of Hindostan. 

Slavery, says Montesquieu, is always preceded by sleep: but 
a people like the English, and their descendants, the Anglo- 
Americans, who from the very vicissitudes of their climate, and 
consequent variety of sensations and ideas, are always inquiring 
and self-examining, are in no danger of falling into this fatal 
slumber. The causes thus operative, in the education of a peo- 
ple, cannot be inert in forming the character of an individual. 
Hence we learn the necessity of powers of physical endurance, 
and of exposure to the utmost variety of external agencies, as 
requisite to enable a youth to move in the subsequently widest 
sphere of usefulness and public good. By luxurious indulgence, 
defective exercise, and artificial heat long sustained, we may en- 
tail on him alk the evils of a hot climate; while on the contrary, 
simple aliment to preserve strength, without exhausting sensi- 
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bility, much exercise in the open air, and prudent exposure in 
the different seasons, will insure all the advantages which Hip- 
pocrates and Montesquieu teach us to expect from variable and 
temperate climates. 


DIFFERENCE IN STATURE. 

Tne first volume of the “ Annales D’ Hygiene Publique,” con- 
tains a very interesting memoir upon the stature of men in 
France. The writer, M. Villermé, has collected a great va- 
riety of facts, to show the very powerful influence of climate, 
and other physical causes, in increasing or diminishing the human 
stature. We regret that the length of this memoir, extending 
through upwards of fifty pages, prevents us from inserting it en- 
tire; while the nature of the facts and documents of which 
it is composed, precludes the possibility of any satisfactory 
abridgement. We shall be obliged to content ourselves, there- 
fore, on the present occasion, with a translation of the general 
conclusions to which the author has arrived; proposing to lay 
before our readers, from time to time. the facts from which 
these conclusions are deduced. 


M. Villerme has found, that, all other circumstances being the 
same, the human stature is always greater, and the full growth 
of the body more quickly attained, in proportion as the country 
is more rich, and the comforts of life are more generally enjoy- 
ed. In other words, men are the tallest in those places where 
the inhabitants are well lodged, clothed and fed, and where the 
fewest privations are experienced, during infancy and childhood. 
The circumstances which accompany extreme poverty, there- 
fore, are among those which produce a diminished height of the 
body, and retard the period of its full development. 

In high mountainous regions, where the climate is severe, the 
full growth of the body is later of being attained, than among 
the inhabitants of flat and little eley aes countries, and the sta- 
ture is accordingly less in the former than in the latter. 

In general, however, this retardation in the growth of the 
body, and shortness of stature, partic ularly the last, is, in France, 
to be attributed, more generally to the effects of poverty, than 
to the influence of a rigorous climate. 

If in those districts of country where we meet with rich and 
abundant harvests—trees, numerous and in full vigour, and ani- 
mals of a large size, we find that the inhabitants have, ordinarily, 
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tall and well-iormed bodies; while on the other hand, the humau 
body is diminutive, and ill-formed wherever the harvests are poor, 
the trees few and stunted, the animals scarce and meagre. It is 
because, with the first-mentioned circumstances, ease and abun- 
dance are enjoyed more or less extensively, and with the second 
prevail poverty and suffering. 

It results, therefore, from the facts which have been compared 
by M. Villermé, that whatever causes produce, augment, or con- 
tinue the poverty of a country, have, also, the effect of diminish- 
ing the stature of the inhabitants—retarding the growth of their 
systems, and even of augmenting the proportion of their physical 
defects and infirmities ; while, on the contrary, all those circum- 
stances that tend to produce a more general diffusion of ease and 
abundance, tend likewise to augment the stature and diminish 
the amount of bodily infirmities—in a word, to ameliorate the 
condition of man in every physical point of view. 

An exception might perhaps be taken to the author’s views, by 
those who have seen the population of western Virginia, especially 
of the mountainous districts. The men are admired by all travel- 
lers from either the north or the south, for their tall stature and 
fine proportions. But we must remember that they are not, 
strictly speaking, mountaineers; they are agriculturists, and are 
mere under the influence of all the causes enumerated by M. 

illermé, as most favourable to physical development and vigour. 
The same advantages may explain the towering height of so many 
of our Kentucky brethren. 





NIGHT AIR. 


To avoid exposure to the night air, 1s at all times a precaution 
of very great importance, to those who covet a continuance of 
health; but perhaps never more so than at the present season of 
the year. 

The very great difference which now prevails between the 
temperature of the day and that of the night, the injurious effects 
of which inequality are increased by the large amount of mois- 
ture that is precipitated towards the earth after sunset, in the 
form of dew, renders the imprudent exposure of the body at 
night to the external air, a very fruitful source of disease. 

But it is not merely from the system being subjected to the 
influence of a cool and damp atmosphere, during exposure on an 
autumnal night, that bad effects are to be apprehended. ‘There 
is still another cause of disease, prevalent in particular situa- 
tions; the influence of which is much more active after sunset 
than during the day. We allude to bad or impure air—the 
malaria of Lalian writers. 
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In low, wet, or marshy districts, in the neighbourhood of exten- 
sive collections of stagnant water, along the course of rivers, 
upon the wharves of a commercial city, or, indeed, in every 
situation where a considerable amount of animal and vegetable 
substances, or filth of any kind, is allowed to accumulate and 
undergo decomposition, there is generated during the day a 
certain deleterious principle, which, combined with the atmos- 
phere, impairs its purity and wholesomeness ; or when in conside- 
rable amount, renders it totally unfit for the support of life. 
Under ordinary circumstances, this deleterious principle being 
diffused during the day over a large extent of the atmosphere, 
however much it may impair the health and vigour of the 
system and undermine the constitution, is seldom sufficiently con- 
centrated to produce, at once, actual disease. After night, 
however, when, in consequence of diminished heat, the watery 
vapours contained in the atmosphere become condensed and 
descend, they carry with them the impurities floating in the 
latter, which in this manner are caused to accumulate in the 
immediate vicinity of the earth—communicating disease of the 
most malignant and fatal character to aJl who may chance to be 
exposed to their influence. 

So much and so justly dreaded is the evening dew in Italy, 
and particularly in the neighbourhood of Rome, where the 
Pontine marshes constitute an immense laboratory for the pro- 
duction of malaria, that the inhabitants shut themselves up in 
their houses on the decline of day—never going abroad, unless 
compelled by absolute necessity, after sunset in the ev ening, nor 
before sunrise in the morning. The same precaution to avoid 
the damp and coolness of the night, experience has taught to 
every people who reside in situations where intermittent fevers 
prevail, or in warm and tropical regions, where the heat of the 
day is sufficient to develop the dreaded malaria, by which the 
bilious, yellow, and other malignant fevers are produced. 

The prejudicial effects of the night air will more certainly 
be experienced by the system during sleep, than during a 
state of wakefulness. Instances have indeed occurred of indivi- 
duals lying down to sleep at night in the Campagna, near Rome, 
and rane. found dead in the morning. Very few at least, escape 
an attack of disease who have the imprudence to fall asleep ex- 
posed to the open air in an unhealthy district. Thus, history re- 
cords many examples of the finest armies being de stroved, and 
the progress of the conqueror completely arrested by enc amping, 
for a single night, without sufficient shelter, in suc h a situation. 

Though, in our own countr y; it is only in the most unhealthy 
districts of the south, that effects such as these are to be feared 
—yet the chilly and humid state of the night air, independent of 
various causes which, in all situations, tend to produce in it more 
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or less of impurity, is a sufficient reason why it should be care- 
fully avoided by all who would preserve their systems from 
disease. 

It is not merely, however, from exposure out of doors, or from 
sleeping on the bare ground without shelter of any kind, that 
injury to health is to be anticipated after night—it may, like- 
wise, and with nearly the same certainty, be incurred by sitting 
opposite an open window, or in a current of air admitted from 
without, or still more surely by sleeping in either of these situa- 
tions. Hence, the practice pursued by the inhabitants of Rome, 
of closing carefully their houses before sunset, is one which, 
at this season of the year, should be adopted by those who reside 
in situations where there is any danger of the air being impure : 
even in those cities or locations which are comparatively healthy, 
we are persuaded, were it generally pursued, much good would 
result. 

In very damp situations, especially in the neighbourhood of 
lakes and marshes, a fire lighted in the bed-chamber an hour 
or two before retiring to rest, and then extinguished, is, also, by 
no means an improper precaution.* 

By those who are under the necessity of passing the night in 
we open air, the following rules should ‘be carefully observed :— 

. To lead a life of sobriety—giving to the term its most com- 
aegis meaning. 

The experience of all who have had an opportunity of obsery- 
img the diseases of warm and unhealthy climates, has convinced 
them, that under similar degrees of exposure, the strictly tempe- 

rate—the abstemious, both in eating and drinking, are those who 
nr the least liable to be affected with disease. 

Always to wear woollen garments, and flannel next the 
oar —These, by preserving the body of an equable temperature, 
guard it, ina great measure, from the influence of the cold and 
humid atmosphere to which it is exposed. In situations where 
impure air abounds, a covering of gauze or thin muslin for the 
face, has been suggested as a means of preventing the deleterious 
portion from entering the lungs in breathing—How far it 
"> the purpose we are unable to say. 

To remain at rest as little as possible—neither to sit nor lic 
hes the ground, and above all, never to fall asleep. 

4. The periocs in which exposure is the most injurious, are 
during the first hours of the night, and those which immediately 
precede the rising of the sun; hence, if possible, we should 
protect ourselves * during these periods, even though exposure 





* This constitutes one of the very few exceptions to the advice presented in a 
former number, not to sleep in a room that has been warmed by a fire. Even in 
this instance the fire is only advisable for the purpose of drying—not of warming 
the apartment. 
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may be necessary during the intervening time. It is the custom 
in some of the cities of Italy, for the inhabitants to seclude them- 
selves in their houses during the first and copious fall of dew, 

which generally accompanies the close of a hot day ; ; but the 
moment this appears to be over, they sally forth again; and for 
several hours, the streets are even more crowded than in the 
day. We do not advise such a practice, but merely refer to it in 
order to show that experience has taught them to consider the 
air of the middle portion of the night as the least injurious to the 
system. 


THE INDULGENCE OF GRIEF. 


Ir is not in the power of every one to prevent the calamities 
of life—but it evinces true magnanimity to bear up under them 
with fortitude and serenity. The indulgence of grief is made a 
merit of by many, who, when misfortunes occur, obstinately re- 
fuse all consolation, till the mind, oppressed with melancholy, 
sinks under its weight. Such conduct is not only destructive to 
health, but inconsistent with reason, religion, and common sense. 
“There are,” says South, “ what may be called the ceremonies 
of sorrow; the pomp and ostentation “of effeminate grief, which 
speak not so much the greatness of the misery as the smallness 
of the mind.” 

To persevere 
In obstinate condolement, is a course 
Of impious stubbornness, unmanly grief. 
It shows a will most incorrect to Heaven, 


A heart unfortified, a mind impatient ; 
An understanding simple and unschooled, 


Change of ideas is as necessary to health as change of pos- 
ture. hen the mind dwells long upon one subject,—especially 
if it be of a disagreeable and depressing nature, it injures all the 
functions of the body. Hence the prolonged indulgence of grief 
spoils the digestion, and destroys the appetite. The spirits become 
habitually depressed—the body emaciated, and the fluids de- 
prived of their appropriate supply of nutriment from without, 
are greatly vitiated. ‘Thus, many a constitution has been se- 
riously injured by a family misfortune, or any occurrence giv- 
ing rise to excessive grief. It is, indeed, utterly impossible that 
any person of a dejected mind should enjoy health. Life may, 
it is true, be dragged on for years. But whoever would live to 
good old age, and vigorous withal, must be good humoured and 
cheerful. This, however, is not at all times in our power—yet 
our temper of mind, as well as our actions, depends greatly upon 
ourselves. We can either associate with cheerful or melancholy 
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companions—mingle in the offices and amusements of life—or sit 
still, and brood over our calamities, as we choose. These and 
many similar things, are certainly within our power—and from 
these the mind very commonly takes its complexion. 

The variety of scenes which present themselves to our senses, 
were certainly designed to prevent our attention from being too 
constantly fixed upon one single object. Nature abounds with 
variety, and the mind, unless chained down by habit, delights in 
the contemplation of new objects. Examine them for some time— 
when the mind begins to recoil, shift the scene. By these means 
a constant succession of new ideas may be kept up, till what are 
disagreeable disappear. ‘Thus, travelling—occasional excursions 
into the country—the study of any art or science—reading or 
writing on such subjects as deeply engage the attention, will ex- 
pel grief sooner than the most sprightly amusements. We have 
already repeatedly said, that the body cannot enjoy health, unless 
it be exercised—neither can the mind: indolence nourishes grief. 
When the mind has nothing else to think of but calamities, it is 
no wonder that it dwells upon them. Few persons are hurt by 
grief, if they pursue their business or their active duties with at- 
tention. When, therefore, misfortune happens—instead of ab- 
stracting ourselves from the world, or from business, we ought to 
engage in it with more than ordinary attention—to discharge 
with double diligence the duties of our station, and to mingle with 
friends of a social and cheerful disposition. Innocent amusements 
are by no means to be neglected; these, by leading the mind 
to the minute contemplation of agreeable objects, help to dispel 
the gloom which misfortunes shed over it. They cause time to 
seem less tedious, and have many other beneficial effects. But 
it is to be lamented that too many persons, when overwhelmed 
with grief, betake themselves to the intoxicating bowl. This is 
making the cure worse than the disease, and seldom fails to end 
in the ruin of fortune, character, happiness and constitution. 


STRONG DRINKS. 


Some well-meaning persons think they can find an argument 
for the use of strong drink in certain passages of the Scriptures. 
The plain and forcible language in which indulgences in such 
things are denounced, in different parts of the sacred writings, 
ought to suffice to show the fallacy of such an opinion. It is, we 
know, more frequently affected to be entertained by those who 
care little for the cause of truth, provided they shine in discussion ; 
or by those who are eager to find any excuse, however weak, 
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for the indulgence of their vicious appetites. The following re- 
marks on this topic, from Professor Hitchcock’s work, “ Dyspepsy 
Forestalled and Resisted,” so nearly express our own views, 
that we shall lay them before our readers without addition or 
comment. ‘They are to be found in his fourth lecture, in which 
he protests against the use of ardent spirits, wine, opium, and 
tobacco—on the several grounds. [. Of Philosophy. II. Of 
Self Interest and Prudence. IJ. Of Patriotism. And, IV. Of 
Religion—He makes his fourth, protest against the pernicious 
practices— 


Upon THE PRINCIPLES OF cHRISTIANITY.—But here [ meet at 
the outset, an argument drawn from the Bible, in favour of using 
wine, and even ardent spirit. Our Saviour, it is said, has sanc- 
tioned the use of wine, by his miracle at the marriage in Galilee, 
and by employing it at the institution of the eucharist: and Paul 
has done the same, by recommending it to Timothy. Indeed, 
nowhere in the Bible is wine prohibited to men generally; but 
only its excess. Nay, in one instance at least, we find an express 
permission to the Jews, to use, not only wine, but strong drink. 
One of the tithes, which they paid every second year, those living 
remote from Jerusalem, had liberty to convert into money, and 
having brought it to that city, the command was; thow shall be- 
stow that money for what thy soul lusteth after, for oxen, or for sheep, 
or for wine, or strong drink, or for whatsoever thy soul desireth: and 
thou shall eat there before the Lord thy God, and thou shalt rejoice, 
thou and thine household. Now it is difficult to assign any reason 
why God should prohibit that to a Gentile, which he permitted 
to a Jew: hence we may conclude, that wine and ardent spirit, 
in moderate quantity, may be lawfully employed in any part of 
the world. 

Concerning wine, I remark, in reply to this argument, that a 
permission to use it in Judea, is a very different thing from allow- 
ing its use in the United States. For in the first place, the wine 
sold in this couniry, is, as | have already shown, a very different 
substance from that used in Judea, or any other country where 
the grape is cultivated. Forty nine fiftieths of our wines are a 
mixture of wine, cider, brandy, and sometimes the juice of ber- 
ries, sumach, logwood, spices, aromatics, sulphur, and the leaves 
of plants, more or less poisonous. In short, they are generally 
ardent spirit ina dilute’ form, disguised by substances hardly 
less injurious. To be permitted to drink the pure juice of the 
grape, which is the common wine of Judea, is surely a very dif- 
ferent thing from a grant to use such deleterious compounds. 
Indeed, let any one point out to me, if he can, the difference be- 
tween using brandy and water, and brandy mixed with wine? 


Vor. If.—4 
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In the second place, | remark, that in those countries where 
the grape is cultivated, the use of wine is equivalent to the use 
of cider, in those countries where apples are abundant; but 
where the grape does not grow. For they both serve as very 
common di-nks in the respective countries, where they are pro- 
duced; and their intoxicating power does not differ very much, 
although wine, from being more grateful to the palate, is proba- 
bly drunk oftener to excess. The example of Christ and Paul, 
therefore, if it authorizes the use of wine in wine countries, 
merely authorizes the use of cider in cider countries ; and can- 
not, by any sound logic, give a ‘license to employ wine in cider 
countries; especially since most of the wine there used, is an 
entirely different and most objectionable substance. Now if 
Christ had converted water into cider at the marriage, or if Paul 
had directed Timothy to drink a little cider, who would have 
thought this to be a license for the use of wine! Yet certainly 
the miracle and the advice amount t. no more than this, when 
applied to this country. And it is wortiy of the serious conside- 
ration of the Christian Church, whether hey would not be con- 
forming more exactly to the spirit of their Master’s injunctions, 
were they to substitute cider for wine at the holy supper; or at 
least, see to it, that the wine they use, be not ardent spirit in 
disguise. 

As to any permission given in the Bible to use ardent spirit, | 
remark, that the whole Bible contains not a syllable concerning 
ardent spirit : and for this reason, that it was not known to exist 
till about nine hundred years after Christ, when it was brought 
to light by an Arabian chemist in the process of distillation, The 
strong drink several times mentioned in the Bible, was merely a 
particular sort of wine, made from dates and various seeds and 
roots ;* nor is there any evidence that its intoxicating power was 
greater than that of the wine produced from the grape. 

Let us now inquire, whether the principles of the Bible de- 
mand total abstinence from the alcoholic and narcotic substances 
under consideration. 

These principles require us to avoid temptation. Now from 
30,000 to 50,000 individuals in our land become sots every year, 
by moderate indulgence in these articles ; for this is the number 
annually required, to fill up the vacancies occasioned by death in 
the ranks of intemperance. And I have shown that literar y 
men are peculiarly exposed to this temptation. He, therefore, 
who neglects to secure himself against it, forfeits the promise of a 
divine protection ; ; and depends only on his weak and treacherous 
heart, where he needs an angel’s holiness and an angel’s strength. 

The great law of Christian benevolence requires us to love 


* Jahn’s Biblical Archwology, § 144. 
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our neighbour as ourselves. Now we do not probably influence 
our neighbour’s welfare and happiness so much in any other 
way, as by example. Hence, to continue ourselves to use even 
moderately, stimulants and narcotics, contributes to strengthen 
our neighbour i in the same practice: and he falls a sacrifice to 
intemperance. It needed, perhaps, only our example of total 
abstinence, to have saved him from ruin: but that example was 
on the other side, and it helped to smother the cries of reason, 
and to repress the throes of conscience. No wonder the Bible 
pronounces a wo upon him who gives his neighbour strong drink, 
and puts his bottle to him, and ‘makes him drunken also. Let 
it be remembered, that this may be done by example, as well as 
in any other way. 

I know that the selfish heart will exclaim against self-denial, 
merely for our neighbour’s good. But very different is the spirit 
of Christian benevolence. /f meat make my brother to offend, says 
Paul, [will eat no flesh while the world standeth ; lest I make my 
brother to offend. Indeed, according to this law of love, every man 
is guilty, who suffers any evil to come upon his neighbour, which he 
could have prevented, consistently with other duties. 

That great branch of the law of love, which requires that 
whaisoever we would that men should do to us, we must do even so to 
them, leads us to the same conclusion. What, then, is that man 
doing to others, who refuses to abstain entirely from the alcoholic 
and narcotic substances we have mentioned ? 

By his example, he contributes to uphold a practice, which 
brings an annual expense upon his fellow countrymen, of more 
than 100,000,000 of dollars; and thus to reduce to extreme po- 
verty and wretchedness, from 50,000 to 100,000 families; and 
not less than 150,000 individuals to pauperism. 

And to shut up 50,000 men annually i in the debtor's prison : 

And to send out 90,000 murderers, robbers. incendiaries. 
thieves, and the like, to make havoc in society : 

And to render from 300 to 500 thousand citizens habitual 
drunkards: 

And annually to make a draft upon the temperate part of the 
community, for thirty or fifty thousand recruits, to fill up the 
wasting ranks of drunkenness : 

And to pour out upon the land, such a flood of corruption and 
profligacy, as seriously to degrade, and threaten with utter ruin, 
her social, intellectual, politic: il, and moral character. 

Now is there any thing in all this list, which a man would wish 
to have his neighbour do unto him? any thing that does not 
directly violate the law of Christian love ’—But this is not all, 
nor the worst : for the man who abstains not entirely from stimu- 
lants and narcotics, is giving the weight of his example in sup- 
port of an evil, that sends prematurely into eternity from thirty 
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to fifty thousand of his countrymen every year: that is, from 
500 to a 1000 every week, or from seventy to one hundred and 
forty every day. 


DESCRIPTION AND MORBID EFFECTS OF SPURRED RYE. 


Cause of the Spur in Rye.*—One of the most poisonous sub- 
stances which has ever been undesignedly mixed up with aliment, 
and eaten, is spurred rye, or ergot, (secale cornutum,) the mutter- 
korn, or rogenmutter, of the Germans. It is the grain of rye al- 
tered by disease, which occurs most frequently in damp seasons, 
and in moist clay soils, particularly those recently redeemed from 
waste lands in the neighbourhood of forests. Of all the places 
where the spur has been hitherto observed, none combines these 
conditions’so perfectly, and none has been so much infected with 
the disease as the district of Sologne, situated between the rivers 
Loire and Cher, in France. It has been ascertained that the rye 
of this district, after being thrashed, contained on an average, 
about a forty-eighth part of ergot, even in good seasons; but in 
bad seasons, and taking into account a considerable proportion 
which is shaken out of the ears and sheaves before they reach 
the barn, the proportion of ergot in the whole crop has been es- 
timated so high as a fourth, or even a third. According to Will- 
denow, it may be produced at any time, by sowing the rye in a 
rich damp soil, and watering the plants exuberantly in warm 
weather. The spur does not extend itself by contagion. The 
immediate causes of the disease are not clearly known. Some 
believe that the spur is formed by a diseased process from the 
juices of the plant: others, that it is a fungus vegetating at the 
expense of the germen ; nia others, and the most numerous, as- 
sert, that it is the work of an insect, a species of butterfly ; and, 
in support of that doctrine, Fontana; Réad, Tillet, and others, 
aver, that they have found the ova and larve of the insect on 
the spur. Confirmatory of this statement are the observations 
of General Martin Field in our own country. 

Description of the Spur.t-—The spur varies in le ngth from a few 
lines to two inches, and is from two to four lines in thickness. 
The substance of the spur is of a dull whitish or greyish tint; 
and it is covered with a bluish, black, or violet husk, having two, 
sometimes three streaks of dotted grey. It swims in water, while 
the rye sinks in it, so that they are easily separated from each 
other. The powdered spur is "disposed to attract moisture, and 
has a disagreeable heavy smel!, and a nauseous, slightly acrid 
taste. It imparts its taste and smell both to water and alcohol. 


* Christison on Poisons. + Op. Citat. 
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Bread which contains it is defective in firmness, liable to become 
moist, and cracks and crumbles soon after being taken from the 
oven. 

Lffects of Spurred Rye on Man and Animals.—The use of ergot 
mixed up with rye flour in bread, has been, at different times, 
productive of fatal and wide-spreading diseases in Silesia, Bohe- 
mia, parts of Russia, Hesse, Lusatia, Saxony, Sweden and France. 
The effects vary with the time, during which it has been used, 
and with the quantity taken. In those who have eaten of it for 
a short time, it produces a variety of nervous symptoms, indicat- 
ing a disease called convulsive ergotism ; while that caused by eat- 
ing larger quantities, and for a longer period, has obtained the 
name of gangrenous ergotism. 

The first or convulsive vz ariety of the disease is ushered in by 
an uneasy sensation in the feet: a kind of tickling or creeping, 
soon followed by heart-burn, disorder of the head, and trembling 
of the hands. 'T'o this succeed convulsions, foaming at the mouth, 
burning thirst, vertigo, and the symptoms of intoxication, ending 
at times in madness or stupor. Almost all those affected, as if with 
epilepsy, die. In many, the face was covered with an eruption 
resembling flea bites. In the milder cases, in the intervals between 
the fits, the appetite was voracious, pulse natural, as were all the 
‘exeretions. 

The gangrenous form of ergotism commences with a tingling 

sensation of the part, which assumes a roseate hue—the pulse is 
generally weaker, and finally ceases to beat ; then follows a cold- 
ness, swelling, violet colour, and death of the limb, with its sepa- 
ration in part, or entire, from the body. “ In another variety, 
which has been witnessed in various parts of Germany, the chief 

symptoms were spasmodic contraction of the limbs at first, and 
afterwards weakness of mind, voracity, and dyspepsy, which, if 
not followed by recovery, as generally happened, terminated in 
fatuity or gangrene.” 

Ergotic bread used by nurses for four or five days, dries up the 
secretion of milk. Of the medicinal powers of ergot we have 
nothing to say in this place. It is sufficient to remark, that they 
cannot be inferred from what has been said above of its detri- 
mental effects when mixed up with aliment. 

Animals into whose food spurred rye has largely entered, have, 
after a time, been affected with a gangrene of the limbs, ears, 
and tail, and inflammation of parts of the digestive canal. 


Longevity of the Ancients —The following list of long-lived per- 
sons among the ancients, is introduced by Lucian, with the re- 
mark, that it may be useful, “by showing that they who took the 
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32 An Amateur Physician. 


most care of their bodies and their minds, enjoved the longest 
lives, accompanied with the best health.” 

Hippocrates lived 109 years. Empedocles 109. Georgius 107. 
Xenophilus 105. Pythagoras, who it is stated, never knew sa- 
tiety, reached the age of 100. Zeno lived to 98, a stranger to 
disease, and never incommoded by a real indisposition. His life, 
we are told, was an example of sobriety and moderation: his 
manners were austere; and to his temperance and regularity he 
was indebted for the continual flow of health which he enjoyed. 
Laertius, when he lost his life, was 90; and Diogenes died when 
in his 90th year. Phyrrho, remarkable for the command which 
he held over all his passions and his feelings, lived aiso 90 years. 
Josephus informs us, that the age of the Jewish recluses was almost 
invariably prolonged to one hundred years; and this he accounts 
for from their simple diet and mode of living. 

Contrasted with the above, are the names of the celebrated 
gourmands, Apicius, Claudius, Nero, Vitellius, Heliogabulus, 
whose lives, and the manner of their death, make a fruitful com- 
mentary on the advantages of temperance over gluttony and riot. 


AN AMATEUR PHYSICIAN. 


Few men will handle tools, if not regularly taught the trade 
‘in which they are used. But in the affair of medicines, the em- 
ployment of which involves the question of life, there is less re- 
serve. The following is from Dr. Madden’s Travels in ‘Turkey, 
Egypt, Nubia, and Palestine. He writes from Upper Egypt. 


“Shortly after, we met a kangea with an English Jack ; 
turned out to be that of Mr. L , an English traveller; we 
dined together; [ found he was a medical amateur, and had 
been physicking the Arabs beyond the second cataract. 

i was surprised to see his crew of Nubians excessively pale 
and meagre ; and still more so to learn that every man of his had 
suffered from a contagious malady manne in the unwhole- 
some neighbourhood of Kenneh. Mr. very humanely un- 
dertook to cure them all: small dacais applications were 
judged necessary; but Mr. L confessed to me, that small as 
these were, the ‘efile ts were terrible, and his crew was already 
toothless. I asked to see the medicine, and, to my horror, [ found 
that, owing to a mistake (not of Mr. L ’s, but of the person 
who wrote the label on the medicine,) the corrosive ointment of 
nitrate of mercury had been employed, instead of the simple unc- 
tion. "Turks and Arabs take a great deal of kil!:ag: no others 
could have survived this cure.” 


























Pennsylvania Hospital. 


PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL. 


From the “State of the Accounts of the Pennsylvania Hospital, for the year end- 
ing 24th of April, 1830,” printed and distributed among the Contributors, we derive 
the following information :— 

The Expenses for the last year were $32,368.02.—Of these the disbursements for 
the Medical Department were $1714.52; for Household Expenses, $16,648.32.— 
‘The item of floor-sand is $88.20; for Live Stock, $990.19; Repairs, Improvements, 
Gc. $4930.90; Salaries and Wages, $6715.55. This sum goes to. the resident 
officers, nurses, and attendants, except the resident physicians, who give their services 
gratuitously : so also do the regular attending physicians and surgeons.—For the Med/- 
cal Library there was spent, during the year, $795.44; Stationary and Printing, 
$152.65; Incidental Expenses, such as for funerals, taxes on ground-rents, transplant- 
ing trees, &c. $420.45. 

After all these disbursements there remained a gross balance to the credit of the 
Hospital, of $20,888.78. 

The Receterts were derived as follows :—Ist. From Board of Patients, $22,971.26 ; 
Clothing, $1782.70; Funeral Expenses, $134.25; Articles destroyed, $25.40; Wages 
of the Servants of Patients, $158.40 ;—T otal $25.072.01 :— Articles sold, $334.18 ; 
Live Stock, cows and calves, $103.25; Medical Fund, students’ tickets and certificates, 
$341.00; Books sold, $/.00; Fines, $3.48; West’s Painting, from visitors, $615; 
for Pamphlets, $37.09; from the Gate, $281.48; Managers’ Fines, $13.00; Do 
nations, $60.00; Contributions, $326.66; Legacy, $196.67; Real Estate, $16.07; 
Interest, $9538.54; Ground Rents, $1356.50; Dividends on Bank and ‘Turnpike 
Stocks, $427.50; Principal of Bonds paid in, $12,086.48. The above, with $2440.89, 
balance due from the Treasurer and Steward last year, make a sum of $53,256.80, 
received. 

The statement of the number of patierits who have received professional assistance 
in the hospital, is as follows :— 

Pay. Poor. Total. 
Remaining in the Hospital 4th mo. (April) 25th, 1829, - - 106 & 105 211 


Admitted since, . 455 & 677 «1132 





561 & 782 1343 





Discharged 4th mo. 25th, 1829 to 4th mo. 24th, 1830, . 445 & 67 1119 
Remaining 4th mo. 25th, 1830, - - - - - - Il6& 108 224 


Of the above patients there were—Natives of the United States, 784; Ireland, 
England, Wales, and Scotland, 452; Germany, 36; Sweden, 16; France, 14; Den- 
mark, 8; Norway, 6; West Indies, 6; Holland, 4; Lapland, 3; East Indies, 2; 
Finland, 2; Prussia, 2; At Sea, 2; Africa, 1; Brazil, 1; Italy, 1; Nova Scotia, 1 ; 
Spain, 1; Switzerland, 1. ‘Total, 1343. 


Total Infants born in the Hospital, 67:—Taken out in health, 60; Still-born, 2; 
Died, 2; Remains, 3. 


The total number of Patients admitted into the Pennsylvania Hospital from its 
foundation to the 24th mo. 1830, was 27,355, of whom 14,090 were poor persons, 
maintained at the expense of the institution, and 13,265 were pay patients.—Of this 
number have been 





Cured, - - : - - - - - - - - - 16,983 
Relieved, - - - - - - - - - - - 3,279 
Incurable, - - aes. - - - - - - - 150 
Removed by friends, or at their own request, - - - - - 1,627 
Eloped, and discharged for misconduct, - - - - - - 986 
Women delivered safely, : - - - - - - . 588 
Infants taken out in health. - - . - - - . - .%%2 
Died, - - - . - - - - - - - - 2,966 

27,131 
Remaining in the Hospital 4th mo. 25th, 1830, - - - - - 224 





27,355 
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Patients admitted into the Hospital in each year for ten years. 





Whole number. Poor. Pregnant women. Deaths. 
1821 . - ae. =: Me Te Se Ep 8 et ae 
1822 —_- - rs < RR toe BB ew e ® 
1823 —i«- a BRR wR, cw Me a BES oe FY 
1824; + RS ee RR ee 
mae  - > - COO.-- - @e~ - @ - - 
aaa Sees Se oe | 
1827.—si«- - 9% - - 4 - - M@ - - B 
me: - -' MG - - MH - - Be - - R 
fee ER ee, EB ee J. os or 
ee ee IB ee SRB ec ee BB eye 9 
9884 5020 525 653 
Examined and settled 4th mo. 30th, 1830. 
C. WATSON, 
JOHN PAUL, 


CHARLES ROBERTS. 
JOSEPH PRICE. 

The Corporate name of this Institution is ‘‘ The Contributors to the Pennsylvania 
Hospital.” Those citizens, and other charitably disposed persons, who feel desirous 
to aid it by legacies, contributions, or donations, are requested to attend to this circum- 
stance, lest, by a misnomer, their bequests, &c. should be lost. 


We should be pleased to receive official statements, similar to the above, of the ac- 
counts of the other Hospitals and Infirmaries in the different cities of the United 
States. 


The Sailor’s Magazine and Naval Journal.—This useful periodical is continued 
with the same philanthropical spirit, and aim at practical instruction, which have 
distinguished it from the beginnmg. The best means of diffusing religious know- 
ledge among seamen; notices of the reports and anniversaries of societies for the 
benefit of this highly useful class of our fellow citizens ; sketches of character, and ap- 
propriate anecdotes, are some of the topics treated of in the Sailor’s Magazine. The 
work well merits the patronage, not merely of those to whom it is especially addressed, 
but also of commercial men in general, who have such a direct personal interest in the 
sobriety, good conduct, and intelligence, of both the officers and men of their vessels. 


In fine, we may ask, what citizen is there who does nut desire that the great arm of 
his country’s defence, the navy, sliould be sound and efficient. 


The Christian Gucrdian.—T his is the title of a weekly paper, published in York, 
(Canada) for the Methodist Episcopal Church in Canada. Among other articles of 
interest to the religious and moral reader, in No. 41, for August 28, is one on Tem- 
perance, with this text, “ Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God,” 1 Cor. x. 31. Among the sins against temperance on 
which the writer lays more particular stress, are—I. Indulgence in ardent spirits. 11. 
The improper use of Tea. Under this head he gives the arguments in favour of its 
use, then some reasons for its disuse ; and lastly appeals to Christians to prohibit its 
use. III. The improper use of Tobacco; by which he means the use of it at all. 1V. 
Imprudence in Diet. V. Intemperance in Sleep. ‘Too much is injurious ,to health, 
producing imbecility, and nervous disorders. We should begin to enjoy it in the early 
part of the night; say from 9 o’clock. VI. Inconsistences in exercise. It may be 
too violent, or too little, or taken at improper times. Before a meal exercise ; after a 
meal, rest. VII. Intemperance in Dress. VIII. Extravagance in the distribution 
of time. 





JUDAH DOBSON continues to keep for sale, a choice collection of the French, 
Spanish, and Italian classics. 





The Journat or Law, a popular periodical, conducted by an association of 
members of the bar, is published at the office of the Journal of Health, No. 108 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia, on the first and third Wednesdays of every month : 
price $1 5G per annum, in advance. Agents for the Journal of Health are hereby 
authorised to receive subscriptions. 








